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•  Trends  and  issues 


§ehool  shortage  is  growing  worse,  according 
to  Nelson  A.  Rockerfeller,  under  secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  In  a  talk  before  the  Minne¬ 
sota  Education  Association,  Mr.  Rockerfeller  warned 
that  the  nation’s  deficit  in  teachers  and  classrooms  is 
“hound  to  get  more  serious.”  Speaking  of  teachers, 
he  said:  “There  is  no  group  who  have  consistently 
served  their  country  at  greater  personal  sacrifice  from 
the  material  point  of  view.  This  is  a  sacrifice  unfair 
to  many  of  the  teachers  and  dangerous  to  the  country.” 

To  be  eligible  for  federal  aid  in  school  con¬ 
struction,  states  will  have  to  show  they  are  using  their 
own  resources  efficiently.  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  Samuel  M.  Brownell  says  eligible  states 
must:  (1)  eliminate  inefficient  school  districts;  (2) 
provide  a  sound  tax  support  structure;  (3)  provide 
state  leadership  for  local  districts  in  long-range  build¬ 
ing  programs;  ( 4 )  provide  a  state  school  construction 
aid  program.  Dr.  Brownell  made  these  points  before 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  School  Construction,  now 
making  a  study  of  school  construction  needs. 

Help  in  planning  state  conferences  is  avail¬ 
able  from  the  White  House  Conference  Committee. 
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Under  Chairman  Neil  H.  McElroy,  president  of  Proc¬ 
tor  and  Gamble,  this  committee  is  presently  assisting 
state  groups  with  their  plans  for  forthcoming  confer¬ 
ences.  Inquiries  shoula  be  directed  to  Henry  Toy, 
Room  4054,  Dept,  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Building  South,  Wash.  25,  D.C. 

Alabama  may  continae  separate  sebools 

for  white  and  Negro  children  if  recommendations  of 
its  interim  legislative  committee  are  accepted.  Pro¬ 
posed:  amendments  to  the  state  constitution  permitting 
the  state  to  discontinue  public  schools  wherever  neces¬ 
sary  to  avoid  “friction  and  disorder,”  and  to  allow  the 
state  to  spend  public  money  to  aid  private  education. 
Speaking  of  the  plan.  State  Senator  Albert  Boutwell 
said:  “It  would  permit  public  assistance  to  pupils 
without  necessarily  involving  public  operation  of 
schools,  where  that  course  is  compelled  by  unaccept¬ 
able  pressures.”  Gov.  Gordon  Persons  has  refused  to 
call  a  special  session  of  the  Alabama  Legislature  to 
take  up  the  committee’s  proposals. 

Call  for  action  from  attorney  general 

Herbert  Brownell  has  been  issued  by  the  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations.  CIO  Executive  Board  has 
noted  “with  alarm”  the  spread  of  “lawless  resistance 
to  the  actions  of  local  and  state  officials  in  going  for¬ 
ward  with  the  peaceful  integration  of  the  public 
schools.”  In  a  statement  on  integration,  the  board 
says  it  is  clear  that  without  “agitation  and  stimulation 
by  elements  seeking  to  subvert  the  law  of  the  land,” 
integration  will  proceed  peacefully  and  successfully. 

According  to  the  CIO,  the  “disturbing  events”  in 
Milford,  Dela.,  and  Washington,  D.C,  would  not  have 
occurred  without  the  aid  of  “some  outside  stimulus.” 
The  group  wants  the  Attorney  General  to  take  action 
under  Federal  Civil  Rights  laws,  launch  an  immediate 
investigation,  enforce  criminal  penalties. 

Sebools  most  return  to  ‘^bookishness,”  says 
President  Nathan  M.  Pusey,  Harvard  U.  Speaking 
before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Public  Education 
Association,  Dr.  Pusey  said  education  today  has  turned 
away  from  an  emphasis  on  verbal  education  in  order 
to  provide  for  new  types  of  pupils.  But,  he  warned, 
this  tuming-away  process  has  at  times  been  carried 
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too  far— “to  an  actual  disparagement  of  what  was  then 
referred  to  as  bookishness.”  Dr.  Pusey  emphasized 
that  reading  is  basic  to  all  learning,  called  on  edu¬ 
cators  not  only  to  develop  skill  in  reading,  but  to  en¬ 
courage  habits  of  reading  good  books.  (Applause 
greeting  these  remarks  was  significant,  since  the  PEA 
was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  movement  to  free  edu¬ 
cational  methods  from  the  strait  jacket  of  the  old 
curriculum. ) 

Integration  may  get  needed  help  from  a 
committee  of  44  noted  social  scientists.  The  group, 
under  Chairman  McClung  Lee  of  Brooklyn  College, 
has  oflFered  its  services  as  consultants  to  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 
Purpose:  to  prevent  racial  disturbances  in  connection 
with  desegregation  of  public  schools.  Robert  M.  Mac- 
Iver,  Columbia  U.,  is  honorary  chairman. 

•  Administration 

‘^Direct,  dominate,  and  do”  will  fail  as  a 

philosophy  of  administration,  says  Asst.  Supt.  Truda 
T.  Weu,  New  York  City.  Sp>eaking  before  the  N.Y. 
Principals  Association,  Miss  Weil  said:  “Let  us  re¬ 
member  that  all  administration  has  a  natural  tendency 
toward  authoritarianism.”  It  is  imi>ortant,  she  con¬ 
tinued,  that  the  administrator  take  stock  of  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  function  democratically  —  “knowing  full  well 
that  there  will  be  many  times  when  authoritarianism 
would  be  simpler,  speedier,  and  apparently  more 
eflBcient.” 

When  teachers  (especially  in  elementary  schools) 
do  not  show  the  leadership  desired.  Miss  Weil  con¬ 
tinued,  it  is  largely  the  fault  of  the  supervisor.  Teach¬ 
ers  have  to  be  patiently  trained  to  accept  democratic 
responsibility,  she  concluded. 

What  mast  come  before  conservation  can  be 

introduced  as  a  teaching  program  is  explained  in  a 
new  publication  of  the  Conservation  Foundation. 
Based  on  a  pilot  program  in  Plymouth,  N.H.,  the  book¬ 
let  makes  these  recommendations: 

—A  workshop  of  not  less  than  five  days  is  needed  to 
prepare  teachers  to  undertake  conservation  teaching. 

—Field  trips  are  an  indispensable  part  of  the  work¬ 
shop. 

—Frequent  faculty  discussions  are  essential  to  keep 
everyone  interested  and  to  improve  procedures. 

—Work  must  center  around  local  needs  and  prob¬ 
lems  which  are  identified  in  field  trips  and  in  discus¬ 
sions  with  community  members. 

—Conservation  should  lead  to  action.  “It  is  not  so 
important  to  assemble  facts  as  to  learn  how  to  inter¬ 
pret  and  use  them,”  says  Supt.  Arthur  S.  Rollins. 

Educational  values  growing  out  of  the  Plymouth 
program  are  listed  by  Supt.  Rollins:  (1)  the  level 
of  general  education  has  been  raised;  (2)  pupils  like 
the  program  and  expand  under  its  influence;  (3) 
parents  are  pleased  with  the  direct  application  of 
teaching  to  the  real  business  of  earning  a  living;  ( 4 ) 


educational  soundness  of  conservation  teaching  is 
proved  as  teachers  find  it  a  motivating  potential  as  a 
teaching  medium. 

The  Plymouth  Experiment,  by  Arthur  S.  Rollins. 
The  Conservation  Foundation,  30  E.  40th  St,  N.Y.  16. 
20p.  Paper.  Single  copy  free. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Committee  Common  Sense,  by  Audrey  R.  and  Harleigh  B. 
Tracker.  William  Morrow  arid  Co.,  425  4th  Ave.  N.Y. -16. 
158p.  $2.50.  (Particular  attention  to  the  job  of  chairman 
and  the  leadership  role.  Blueprint  for  effective  committee 
operation. ) 

Factors  Affecting  the  Improvement  of  Secondary  Education,  ed. 
by  Howard  H.  Cummings,  J.  Dan  Hull,  and  others.  HEW, 
Office  of  Education.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25  D.C. 
132p.  Paper  70c.  (Condensed  record  of  a  round  table  dis¬ 
cussion.  Compendium  of  expert  opinion.) 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 

Problems  explored  are  balf  solved,  says 
Chester  C.  Diettert  in  October  American  Teacher.  In 
DeMotte  (Ind. )  high  school,  seniors  decided  to  take 
their  problems  before  the  PTA  in  a  panel  discussion  of 
“Some  Influences  on  Today’s  Children.” 

With  a  teacher  serving  as  moderator,  a  round-table 
discussion  was  held  before  the  assembled  parents,  the 
students  providing  answers  to  such  questions  as: 

—What  is  the  heritage  of  today’s  children? 

—What  is  the  influence  of  today’s  homes  on  children? 

—What  is  the  importance  of  today’s  schools  for 
children? 

—What  are  the  major  problems  of  today’s  children? 

When  members  of  the  panel  had  finished  their  dis¬ 
cussion,  questions  were  invited  from  parents.  The 
audience  participated  eagerly.  Later,  parents  praised 
the  full  and  free  discussion,  indicated  they  had  learned 
much  about  the  school’s  problems  and  problems  facing 
their  youngsters. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
How  to  Get  Along  With  Children,  by  Frank  Howard  Richard¬ 
son.  Tupper  and  Love,  1090  Capitol  Ave.,  S.E.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
172p.  Index.  $2.95.  (Guidance  from  a  physician  for  par¬ 
ents,  teachers,  counselors.  Covered:  children  from  infancy 
through  adolescence.) 


•  Curriculum 

Unified  approach  to  science  stndy  can  mean 
a  new  kind  of  science  classroom,  says  Jacob  M.  Skilken, 
Walnut  Hills  High  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Setting 
up  such  a  program,  he  believes,  requires  the  same 
kind  of  care  that  industry  gives  to  its  research.  What 
Mr.  Skilken  hopes  for  is  a  unified  science  curriculum 
something  like  this: 

In  the  typical  six-year  secondary  school,  the  science 
program  will  be  set  up  in  two  parts.  The  first  part 
will  be  a  course  in  the  natural  and  biological  sciences 
extending  from  grade  7  through  grade  10.  The  second 
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part  will  be  a  combined  course  in  physics  and  chem¬ 
istry  for  grades  11  and  12. 

Advantages  of  this  type  of  curriculum,  says  Mr. 
Skilken,  are  these: 

—It  fits  in  with  the  character  of  science.  For  scien¬ 
tists  to  take  “general  and  unprescribed  views  of  na¬ 
ture,”  they  must  approach  research  with  the  attitude, 
know-how,  and  skills  of  all  the  sciences. 

—It  reduces  the  amount  of  duplication  in  learning. 
Presently,  a  student  is  forced  to  sit  through  the  same 
learning  experiences  he  has  met  with  in  other  science 
courses.  What  is  worse,  Mr.  Skilken  continues,  the 
student  may  not  even  realize  that  he  is  meeting  with 
the  same  ideas.  This  cultivates  the  feeling  that  “prob¬ 
lem  solving  in  one  science  is  very  much  apart  from 
work  in  any  other  science.” 

—The  work  will  have  greater  practical  value  for  the 
student.  Because  of  his  broadened  viewpoint  tne  stu¬ 
dent  will  be  better  able  to  relate  science  learning  to 
“the  commonplace  though  often  complex  problems  of 
ordinary  living.” 

“Needed:  A  New  Science  Curriculum”  appears  in 
October  Science  Teacher. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Reading  and  Childrens  Adjustment:  A  Review  of  the  Litera¬ 
ture,”  by  John  Pierce-Jones.  Curriculum  Bulletin,  No.  145. 
School  of  Education,  U.  of  Oregon,  Eugene.  15p.  Paper. 
25c.  ( Possible  relationships  between  reading  and  personal, 

social,  and  emotional  factors.) 


•  Teaching  UtethodM 


Let  the  gifted  take  their  own  measure, 

urges  Richard  E.  Gross,  Florida  State  U.  Although  it 
is  essential  for  all  students  to  include  individual  and 
personal  goals  in  unit  planning,  “this  is  particularly 
valuable  for  the  gifted.”  Since  these  children  are 
capable  of  carrying  on  mature  self-evaluation,  they 
should  be  allowed  to  administer  certain  tests  to  them¬ 
selves  and  to  work  out  their  own  progress  reports,  Mr. 
Gross  believes. 

In  an  age  of  objective  tests,  he  continues,  these 
students  need  more  written  tests  of  the  essay  type  to 
prepare  them  for  college.  Private,  oral  discussion 
with  and  quizzes  by  the  teacher  are  also  in  order. 
Especially  valuable  in  the  case  of  gifted  children,  says 
Mr.  Gross,  are  parent  conferences  for  evaluating  the 
progress  of  their  social  education. 

“The  Challenge  of  Social  Education  for  the  Gifted” 
appears  in  October  Social  Studies. 

Wishy-washy  teachers  invite  tronbie  in 

their  classrooms,  says  Principal  William  J.  Murphy, 
Minersville  (Pa.)  high  school.  Children  expect,  even 
like,  firmness,  if  the  firmness  is  related  to  a  purpose 
and  the  purpose  pointed  out,  he  believes.  And  they 
like  consistency.  The  teacher  who  feels  she  is  weak 
today  and  who  resolves  to  make  up  for  it  with  severer 
strictures  tomorrow,  says  Mr.  Murphy,  is  heading  for 
trouble.  Herein  lies  the  danger  of  the  faculty  meeting 


where  the  principal’s  pep  talk  is  “all  about  how  it  is 
going  to  be  necessary  to  enforce  more  rigid  control.” 
The  teacher  weak  in  discipline,  but  “vicariously  strong 
and  carried  along  by  the  heady  feeling  of  solidarity, 
marches  out  of  the  meeting  straight  to  the  plains  of 
a  new  disaster.” 

“Some  Words  on  Discipline”  appears  in  November 
Grade  Teacher. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
New  Dimensions  in  Classroom  Discipline,  by  Ned  A.  Flanders. 
Educational  Trend,  No.  1054.  Arthur  C.  Croft  Publications, 
100  Garfield  Ave.,  New  London,  Conn.  25c.  Minimum  order  : 
$1.  (Included:  What  dimensions  are  involved  in  classroom 
discipline?  A  look  at  the  classroom  with  ideal  discipline. 
What  kind  of  disciplinarian  should  a  teacher  be?  How  the 
classroom  can  build  its  discipline  from  within.) 

Language  Arts  for  Today's  Children.  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English.  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  35  W.  32nd 
St.,  N.Y.  1.  431p.  Index.  $3.75.  (Basic  considerations  for 
setting  up  and  appraising  a  language  arts  program.  Action 
programs  for  each  level  of  elementary  school.  Especially  use¬ 
ful  to  the  classroom  teacher.) 

The  Seven  Laws  of  Teaching,  by  John  Milton  Gregory.  Baker 
Book  House,  1019  Wealthy  St.,  S.E.,  Grand  Rapids  6,  Mich. 
I29p.  $1.75.  (Rev.  by  W.  C.  Bagley  and  W.  K.  Layton. 

Clear,  simple  statements  on  the  art  of  teaching.) 


•  The  Proteeeion 


Greatest  threat  to  the  profession  is  the  “atti- 
tudinal  anti-intellectual,”  according  to  Harry  S. 
Broudy.  “Do  we  have  any  of  these  in  professional 
education?”  he  asks.  His  answer:  yes.  He  lists  three 
typies  of  anti-intellectuals  to  be  found  among  profes¬ 
sional  educators: 

( 1 )  Naive  vocationalists.  These,  says  Dr.  Broudy, 
trim  schooling  down  to  “probable  demands  of  prob¬ 
able  employment  in  an  alleged  probable  future.” 

(2)  Anecdotal  empiricists.  This  group  fashions 
its  educational  principles  “on  what  seem  to  be  remark¬ 
able  exceptions  to  scientifically  warranted  expecta¬ 
tions.” 

(3)  Technological  instrumentalists.  This  group 
believes  that  school  is  simply  a  place  to  work  on  job 
samples.  “How-to  expresses  their  views  on  both  the 
curriculum  and  methodology.” 

These  three  groups  within  education,  continues  Dr. 
Broudy,  “just  don’t  like  theory  of  any  kind.”  Within 
a  graduate  school  of  education,  he  points  out,  “we  can 
find  them  fighting  bitterly  against  theoretical  require¬ 
ments  for  even  the  doctoral  degree  or  for  a  set  of 
courses  labeled:  ‘How  to  Meet  the  Requirements  for 
the  Doctoral  Degree’.” 

Dr.  Broudy  spoke  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Philosophy  of  Education  Society  in  Kansas  Cit>'. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
The  Old  School  Tie,  by  Arthur  Tuckerman.  Macmillan,  60  5tH 
Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  240p.  $3.50.  (Humorous  account  of  the 
author’s  school  days  in  pre-World  War  1  England.)  I 

Toward  an  Education,  by  Margaret  Foglesong  Ingram.  Comet 
Press,  11  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y. 36.  447 p.  $3.50.  (Autobiog¬ 
raphy  of  an  American  teacher.  Of  value:  emphasis  on  stride 
education  has  made  in  the  last  50  years.) 
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HIGHER  EDUCATION:  A  NEW  PERSPECTIVE 


Report  from  the  Thirty-seventh 
Council  on  Education,  Chicago, 

while  I  cannot  guess  the  temper  of 
this  gathering,  and  while  all  the  ad¬ 
ministrators  present  may,  for  all  I 
know,  regard  the  humanities  as  a 
pearl  of  great  price,  that  is  not  their 
general  reputation.  Administrators 
are  commonly  said  to  prize  the  solid 
and  tangible  virtues  of  the  natural  and 
social  sciences,  virtues  which  have 
been  so  solidly  blessed  by  the  founda¬ 
tions,  and  to  look  upon  the  humani¬ 
ties  as  a  nice  luxury  for  the  carriage 
trade,  the  first  thing  to  be  sacrifice 
for  more  “practical”  needs.  How  far 
that  general  reputation  is  true  or  false 
I  wouldn’t  know,  but,  just  in  case  it 
has  a  modicum  of  truth  I  have  been 
insisting  that  the  humanities  are  not 
a  luxury;  they  are  the  most  practical 
of  necessities  if  men  and  women  are  to 
l)ecome  fully  human.  The  humanities 
commonly  suffer  in  esteem  because 
they  do  not  lend  themselves  to  statis¬ 
tical  reports  of  achievement.  You  can¬ 
not  demonstrate  with  graphs  and 
charts  that  John  or  Betty  Doe, 
through  reacting  to  a  piece  of  litera¬ 
ture,  became  a  person  of  richer  moral 
and  imaginative  insight,  of  finer  wis¬ 
dom  and  discrimination  and  stability. 
For  the  experience  of  literature  is  an 
individual  experience,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  statisticians,  nothing  that  is 
really  important  can  be  measured. 

—Douglas  Bush,  Harvard  U. 


o  e  • 


For,  above  all  things,  we  must  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  social  sciences  are 
of  human  creation,  part  of  the  cease¬ 
less  questing  of  humanity  for  knowl¬ 
edge  and  understanding  and,  even, 
palliation.  If,  in  objective  analysis, 
the  social  sciences  have  not  yet  learn¬ 
ed  to  measure  in  every  respect,  the 
range  and  power  of  the  human  spirit, 
they  do  tell  abundantly  of  universal 
time  and  process  in  human  affairs. 
Themselves  part  of  the  scientific  revo¬ 
lution,  they  restore  to  man  both  hu¬ 
manity  and  dignity,  whether  he  has 
lost  these  to  the  machine,  to  swift 
social  change,  or  to  the  totalitarian 
state.  For  all  of  their  jargon,  the  net 
result  is  that  the  social  sciences  are 
humane  voices,  whose  tracery  of  “what 
is”  and  “how  it  became  so”  to  millions 
of  students  must  inevitably  raise  the 
level  of  social  maturity.  And  we  may 
ask,  to  what  other  voice  is  the  youth¬ 
ful  product  of  modem  civilization  so 
likely  to  listen? 

—Howard  W.  Odum,  U.  of 
North  Carolina. 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
October  14-15. 


The  assumption  that  we  can  weed 
out  by  paper  and  pencil  tests,  much 
less  by  the  pattern  of  high  school  sub¬ 
jects  taken,  those  students  decidedly 
unfit  for  a  liberal  arts  education,  once 
again  simply  does  not  stand  up  to  the 
facts.  A  dictum  so  widely  accepted  as 
to  be  almost  biblical  is  that  no  stu¬ 
dent  of  less  than  110  IQ  can  graduate 
from  an  accredited  liberal  arts  col¬ 
lege.  It  isn’t  so.  There  is  in  our  col¬ 
lege  this  year  a  senior  man  with  a  B 
average,  a  recent  prize  for  academic 
improvement,  and  a  place  in  an  honor 
seminar  on  general  education.  This 
student’s  aptitude  scores  of  three  years 
ago  could  not  have  admitted  him  to 
any  four-year  college  of  standing.  In¬ 
stead,  he  was  admitted  on  the  strength 
of  a  line  from  his  principal,  “This  boy 
is  a  slow  learner;  but  he  always  works 
at  lOOf  of  his  capacity.” 

—Louis  T.  Benezet,  President 
Allegheruj  College. 

•  O  O 

For  several  impKirtant  reasons  we 
cannot  forget  to  consider,  even  u^der 
the  pressure  of  increasing  numbers  of 
students,  the  needs  of  the  more  able 
.  .  .  Nothing  could  be  more  tragic  for 
us  as  a  people  than  a  failure  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  this  respect.  To  suppress, 
or  at  least  not  to  provide  adequate 
opportunity  for  potential  leaders  to 
realize  their  possibilities  would  be  dis¬ 
astrous.  I  am  far  from  supposing 
that  education  is  the  only  factor  in 
the  development  of  leadership.  Some 
young  people  will  have  the  capacity 
and  the  energy  to  become  wise  leaders 
without  the  aid  of  very  much  formal 
education,  as  the  shining  example  of 
Lincoln  proves.  But  it  would  be 
wasteful  folly  to  place  all  our  depend¬ 
ence  upon  such  an  extraordinary  re¬ 
source. 

—Clarence,  H.  Faust,  President, 
Fund  for  the  Advancement 
of  Education. 

o  a  • 

The  students  who  come  to  us  in  our 
institutions  of  higher  learning  are 
characterized  not  by  their  uniformity 
but  by  their  diversity,  both  in  abili¬ 
ties  and  in  needs.  Yet  we  persist  in 
our  rigid  adherence  to  traditional  pro¬ 
grams  of  education  that  may  be 
adapted  to  an  even  smaller  percent¬ 
age  of  our  students  as  greater  numbers 
of  them  seek  admission  to  our  colleges 
and  universities.  It  is  my  belief  that 
programs  in  the  liberal  arts,  in  busi¬ 
ness,  in  engineering,  and  in  all  the 


accepted  professional  and  graduate 
fields  would  actually  be  strengthened 
by  the  existence  of  a  greater  variety 
of  educational  opportunities  .  .  . 

— C.  V.  Newson,  Assoc.  Com¬ 
missioner  for  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion,  N.Y.  State. 

«  •  • 

It  is  striking  to  me  that  our  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  have  contributed 
enormously  to  the  development  and 
improvement  of  techniques  and  de¬ 
vices  which  have  accelerated  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  our  economy.  Yet  education 
itself  has  not  taken  advantage  of  these 
same  techniques  and  devices  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  its  mission.  Audio-visual  aids 
of  all  sorts  are  readily  available  and 
evidently  in  the  business  and  indus¬ 
trial  world  have  been  recognized  to 
have  established  merit.  Yet  audio¬ 
visual  devices  in  our  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities,  if  present  at  all,  re¬ 
main  very  much  on  the  fringe  of 
things.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the 
nature  of  usefidness  they  may  have; 
they  haven’t  even  been  tried.  I  would 
not  for  a  moment  suggest  that  we  con¬ 
sider  a  mechanistic  system  of  instruc¬ 
tion  which  would  leave  the  teacher  out 
of  the  picture.  But  I  would  suggest  that 
with  all  of  the  questions  which  have 
been  raised  about  teacher  effective¬ 
ness,  together  with  the  almost  certain 
shortage  of  qualified  teachers  in  the 
next  ten  years,  we  should  give  real 
attention  to  the  ways  in  which  tech¬ 
nological  developments  in  communi¬ 
cation  might  improve  the  qualified 
teacher’s  effectiveness  .  .  . 

—Arthur  S.  Adams,  President, 
American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion. 

•  •  • 

However,  content  materials,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  important  —  how  timely  — 
whether  conveyed  by  radio,  by  tele¬ 
vision,  by  sound-films,  by  recordings, 
or  by  any  other  medium,  possess  no 
magic  quality  that  makes  them  self¬ 
teaching!  Merely  hearing  a  worth¬ 
while  radio  program  or  a  recording  of 
it,  or  one  or  these  “Tapes-for-Teach- 
ing”  recordings  now  coming  into  fair¬ 
ly  general  use  in  the  schools,  or  seeing 
an  educationally-significant  'TV  pro¬ 
gram  or  sound-film,  is  not  likely  to 
result  in  any  appreciable  increase  in 
learning,  unless  the  student  has  a 
concratual  basis  for  understanding  it, 
a  sufficient  familiarity  with  the  pro¬ 
gram  topic  to  enable  him  to  identify 
those  elements  of  the  new  content  that 
are  of  any  particular  value  to  him, 
and  sufficient  facility  in  the  use  of 
analytical-thinking  processes  to  relate 
these  pertinent  mements  of  the  new 
experience  to  the  total  of  his  anteced¬ 
ent  experience. 

—Ronald  Lowdermilk, 

U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 
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•  Guidant^^ 


Guidance  is  preventive,  not  curative,  says 
Roland  G.  Ross,  Iowa  State  Supervisor  of  Guidance 
Services.  Basic  philosophy  for  a  guidance  program, 
he  continues,  should  include  these  principles: 

—Guidance  is  a  service.  It  should  be  provided 
from  kindergarten  into  adulthood,  if  necessary. 

—This  service  must  be  flexible  so  that  it  can  be 
adapted  to  each  individual  in  varying  school  situations. 

—The  philosophy  of  guidance  service  remains  rela¬ 
tively  constant,  but  the  application  of  principles  should 
receive  different  emphasis  from  time  to  time.  Prac¬ 
tices  should  be  conditioned  by  changes  in  the  social, 
economic,  and  cultural  pattern  of  the  community. 

—Guidance  is  more  than  application  of  certain 
principles  and  techniques.  It  is  a  point  of  view  based 
on  the  “wholeness”  of  the  individual  and  a  belief  that 
each  individual  has  the  innate  capacity  to  change, 
develop,  improve. 

—Guidance  should  be  “an  oasis  of  simplicity  and 
common  sense,  scientific  and  diagnostic  in  approach, 
realistic  and  purposeful  in  its  aims,  and  helpful  and 
positive  in  its  results.” 

How  4000  seniors  plan  their  fntnres  is 

shown  in  a  new  publication  of  the  Vocational  Service 
Bureau.  Carried  out  with  the  cooperation  of  school 
authorities  in  Philadelphia  and  New  Haven,  the  sur¬ 
vey  contains  information  helpful  to  counselors  in  ad¬ 
vising  students  on  their  educational  and  vocational 
planning.  Included:  insight  into  the  roles  played  by 
parents  and  school  in  the  child’s  career  plans,  and  the 
influence  of  cultural  and  economic  factors  in  shaping 
the  high  school  senior’s  aspirations. 

Career  Plans  of  High  School  Seniors,  by  Robert 
Shosteck.  Vocational  Service  Bureau,  1761  R.  St., 
N.W.,  Wash.  9,  D.C.  85p.  Paper.  75c. 

Counselors  must  make  firm  resolve  not  to 

assume  anything  about  youngsters  who  come  to  them 
for  help.  Their  task,  says  Herbert  Sanderson  in  a 
new  book,  is  to  help  the  student  formulate  his  own 
thinking  as  to  what  it  is  he  wants  help  with.  “In 
other  words,  what  does  he  think  is  the  problem,  how 
does  he  believe  he  can  solve  it,  and  what  does  he 
propose  to  do  about  it?” 

It  is  often  very  difiBcult,  Mr.  Sanderson  continues, 
for  the  counselor  not  to  project  into  the  situation  what 
he  thinks  the  problem  is  and  how  his  client  should 
go  about  solving  it.  In  the  case  of  adolescents,  says 
the  author,  their  inexperience  and  naivete  often  cause 
them  to  see  their  difficulties  as  something  relatively 
simple.  “The  counselor  cannot  tell  the  adolescent 
client  that  the  latter’s  problem  is  more  serious  than  he 
imagines  and  that  he  ought  to  do  something  about  it,” 
says  Mr.  Sanderson.  It  is  the  client’s  prerogative  to 
feel  about  himself  and  his  difficulties  as  he  does.  “If 
the  young  client  feels  strongly  about  some  matter, 
reassuring  him  that  ‘it’s  nothing’  is  no  more  helpful 
than  telling  him  that  he  should  be  concerned  over 
something  that  has  little  meaning  to  him  even  if  the 


counselor  considers  it  important,”  concludes  Mr. 
Sanderson. 

Basic  Concepts  in  Vocational  Guidance,  by  Herbert 
Sanderson.  McGraw-Hill,  330  W.  42nd  St,  N.Y.  36. 
338p.  Index.  $4.50. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“A  Glossary  of  100  Measurement  Terms"  by  Roger  T.  Lennon. 
Test  Service  Notebook  No.  13.  World  Book  Co.,  313  Park  Hill 
Ave.,  Yonkers  5,  N.Y.  6p.  Paper.  Free.  (Should  help  be¬ 
ginners  over  the  hurdles  of  unfamiliar  vocabulary.) 

Your  Opportunities  in  Distribution.  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  2  E.  48th  St.,  N.Y.  17.  30p.  Paper.  Free. 
(Fifth  in  a  series  of  vocational  guidance  pamphlets.) 


•  The  Learner 


Students  competed  with  board  members 

in  five  representative  school  systems  last  spring. 
Sponsored  by  the  Metropolitan  School  Study  Council 
(research  affiliate  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.), 
1000  high  school  pupils  took  examinations  with  170 
school  board  members  of  comparable  IQ  from  47 
communities.  Results  of  the  test  have  just  been  dis¬ 
closed  by  Donald  H.  Ross  of  Teachers  College. 

Revealed:  the  typical  high  school  senior  reads 
faster  and  better  than  the  average  member  of  the  local 
board  of  education.  In  arithmetic,  50%  of  the  pupils 
with  IQ’s  of  100  and  above  correctly  answered  twelve 
or  more  questions  —  regardless  of  the  grade  they  were 
in.  The  same  score  was  achieved  by  a  similar  propor¬ 
tion  of  board  members.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  board 
members  had  perfect  papers,  which  was  slightly  better 
than  the  accomplishments  of  the  upper  10%  of  the 
pupil  group.  However,  a  few  more  board  members 
also  made  lower  scores. 

Although  not  a  comprehensive  research  project,  the 
test  “dramatically  demonstrated  that  children  in  to¬ 
day’s  schools  can  do  arithmetic  and  can  read  as  well 
as  today’s  adults,”  said  Dr.  Ross.  The  board  members, 
he  pointed  out,  were  products  of  “the  old  school”  of 
education. 

Teen-agers  bave  become  ‘‘whipping  boys,” 

according  to  President  Ralph  Thomas,  American  Auto¬ 
mobile  Association.  His  point:  young  drivers  are  re¬ 
ceiving  undeservedly  severe  penalties  for  minor  traffic 
infractions.  Speaking  before  the  AAA  annual  meeting 
in  Detroit,  Mr.  Thomas  defended  youthful  drivers, 
urged  his  audience  not  to  “be  led  astray  by  doodling 
charts  of  statisticians.”  His  challenge:  “Let’s  give 
youth  a  break.” 

Wbat’s  bappening  to  tbe  gifted?  Present 
education  of  the  intellectually  gifted  is  becoming  as 
practically  unfeasible  for  society  in  general  as  it  was 
always  inadequate  for  the  individual  himself,  says 
Geraldine  J.  Murphy  in  School  Review.  Her  reasons: 

—Factual  education  is  fitting  the  gifted  child  for 
making  a  living,  but  not  for  living.  “If  he  is  voca¬ 
tionally  disappointed,  he  is  unable  to  enjoy,  as  a 
compensation,  the  intangible  satisfaction  of  books,  art. 
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music,  or  the  natural  beauties  and  the  wonder  of  life 
itself,”  says  Miss  Murphy.  The  gifted  child  has  come 
to  think  that  money  equals  life,  success,  happiness. 

—Instead  of  encouraging  gifted  children  to  under¬ 
stand  America’s  importance  as  one  link  in  the  sequence 
of  history,  continues  Miss  Murphy,  their  education 
“has  rewarded  superficiality,  not  depth;  has  reinforced 
leadership  with  privilege  and  spoils;  has  praised  a 
mastery  of  fact  and  a  minimum  of  reasonable  thinking.” 

—For  the  development  of  a  satisfactory  inner  life  as 
a  person,  for  a  meaningful  citizenship  in  a  changing 
national  life,  for  a  mature  attitude  toward  American’s 
position,  concludes  Miss  Murphy,  “the  American 
secondary  education  of  the  gifted  student  is  inade¬ 
quate.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Psychology  in  the  Nursery  School,  by  Nelly  Wolffheim,  tr.  by 
Charles  L.  Hannam.  Philosophical  Library,  15  E.  40th  Sf., 
N.y.  16.  144p.  $3.75.  (Delineates  varied  home-school  arid 
teacher-child  relationships.  Case  histories.) 

Negro  youth  toward  problems  of  interracial  relations.) 
man.  School  Executive,  Nov.  1954.  American  School  Pub¬ 
lishing  Corn.,  470  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  50c.  (Attitudes  of 
Negro  youtn  toward  problems  of  inter-racial  relations.) 


•  Student  AetMtieg 


Audience  readiness  should  precede  the 

school  play,  says  Katherine  M.  Klier,  Towson  (Md.) 
high  school.  At  Towson,  Miss  Klier  points  out,  Eng¬ 
lish  and  core  teachers  help  make  the  dramatics  pro¬ 
gram  an  educational  experience.  Such  cooperation  is 
based  on  these  principles: 

—Pupils^  capacity  for  appreciation  must  not  be 
underestimated.  “The  TV  producer  who  feeds  his 
viewers  moronic  pap,”  says  Miss  Klier,  “defends  him¬ 
self  by  claiming  that  his  audience  is  incapable  of 
enjoying  anything  better.”  'The  schools,  she  points 
out,  are  not  so  handicapped.  If  the  capacity  of  the 
student  body  seems  lower  than  dramatic  material 
selected,  “then  some  preparatory  teaching  is  in  order.” 

—Every  opportunity  to  correlate  the  dramatics  pro- 
gram  with  the  reading  and  literature  program  must 
be  seized. 

—Even  “sophisticated’  upperclassmen  should  be 
briefed  on  coming  productions.  “The  cry  ‘Let’s  talk 
about  Robin  Hood.  Mr.  Connor’s  classes  did!’  is  not 
always  just  the  age-old  attempt  to  sidetrack  the 
teacher  from  subordinate  clauses,”  says  Miss  Klier. 

Students  applauded  a  dress-up  campaign 

in  Fordson  High  School,  Dearborn,  Mich.  Last  year, 
the  student  council  and  other  school  organizations 
organized  a  campaign  from  bulletin  board  to  class¬ 
room  in  an  eflFort  to  eliminate  low-slung  levi’s,  long 
haircuts  for  boys,  and  other  “screaming”  styles.  Re¬ 
sult:  the  student  body  gave  more  thought  to  good 
grooming,  school  administrators  and  community 
groups  sent  congratulations. 

This  year,  a  parade  of  proper  back-to-school  dress 
was  launched.  Dearborn  merchants  placed  a  display 


of  preferred  school  attire  in  the  school’s  trophy  room, 
posted  prices  alongside  the  clothing.  Result:  dress 
has  improved  100%,  Fordson  has  become  an  example 
of  good  grooming. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Short  Plays  for  All-Boy  Casts,  by  Vernon  Howard.  Plays,  Inc. 
8  Arlington  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass.  186p.  $3.  (Includes  30 
royalty-free  comedies  and  skits.  Careful  production  notes 
provided. ) 


•  Heligion*  Ethics  and  Vatucs 


Split  bctweeu  ideals  aud  action  is  America’s 
chief  problem  today,  says  Agnes  E.  Meyer.  “Unless 
we  face  it  and  heal  this  dualism  of  mind  and  body,  we 
are  sitting  ducks  for  the  next  demagogue  who  emu¬ 
lates  McCarthy  and  profits  by  his  mistakes,”  Mrs. 
Meyer  told  the  New  England  Library  Association. 

“We  are  devoted  to  equality  of  opportunity,  yet  our 
public  schools  are  so  uneven  in  quality  that  access  to 
equal  opportunity  —  education  —  is  largely  accidental,” 
Mrs.  Meyer  continued.  “We  have  known  for  15  years 
that  our  public  schools  were  being  shamefully  neg¬ 
lected,  yet  we  lacked  the  foresight  to  increase  the 
educational  budget  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of 
population.” 

Despite  research  done  on  causes  of  delinquency,  “all 
we  have  done  is  to  wring  our  hands  and  urge  more 
severe  punishment  for  youngsters  who  have  deterior¬ 
ated  morally,  mentally,  and  physically  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,”  she  said. 

“Perhaps,”  she  continued,  “the  whole  tragic  split 
in  our  country  between  means  and  ends  can  be  sum¬ 
med  up  by  saying  that  nowhere  in  the  world  is  re¬ 
ligion  so  popular  and  yet  so  isolated  from  everyday 
life.”  She  emphasized  that  figures  for  church  attend¬ 
ance  are  at  an  all-time  high  and  so  is  the  rate  for 
crime  and  juvenile  delinquency. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Christian  Faith  and  Higher  Education,  by  Nels  F.  S.  Ferre. 
Harper,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  251p.  Index.  $3.  (Writ¬ 
ten  at  the  request  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches.  In¬ 
cludes  a  discussion  of  Christian  education  at  all  levels.) 


•  Audio-Visual 


How  best  nse  TV?  Recommendations  for  the  use 
of  in-school  television  come  from  Donald  G,  Tarbet, 
U.  of  North  Carolina.  Basing  his  ideas  on  current 
practices.  Dr.  Tarbet  suggests  these  points: 

—Lessons  by  television  should  be  related  specifically 
to  the  curriculum.  “A  lesson  should  not  be  viewed 
unless  it  contributes  to  the  learning  experiences 
thought  to  be  desirable  for  a  particular  group  of 
pupils.” 

—Lesson  plans  should  be  prepared  for  making  the 
program  to  be  presented  useful. 

—Pupils  should  feel  that  the  programs  viewed  are 
a  regular  part  of  the  work  of  the  class. 
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—Adequate  follow-up  of  a  telecast  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  through  some  summarizing  type  of  activity. 
“TTiis  m^  be  the  time  to  continue  further  study ’of 
the  area.*^ 

—There  must  be  variety  in  presenting  lessons  by 
television.  Regardless  of  the  quality  or  lectures  or 
panel  discussions,  says  Dr.  Tarbet,  “a  steady  diet  of 
any  one  type  of  program  may  cause  pupils  to  lose 
interest.” 

“A  TV  Screen  in  Your  Classroom”  appears  in  Oc¬ 
tober  Clearing  House. 

TV  can  be  a  monster,  says  Eric  M.  Hohn  in 
October  School  and  Community.  Pointing  out  that 
he  has  “no  patience  with  the  extreme  enthusiasts  for 
the  use  of  films,  radio,  or  television  in  the  classroom,” 
Mr.  Hohn  continues:  “They  say  with  consumate  ego 
( or  unadulterated  gall )  that  Hollywood  and  NBC  and 
this  new  genii,  television,  are  going  to  do  a  better 
job  than  the  teachers  can  or  could  do  in  their  local 
communities.”  But,  he  asks,  do  these  enthusiasts  know 
that  instruction  is  “not  a  matter  of  impressions  but  a 
hard,  detailed,  professional  business  of  instilling  disci¬ 
plined  attention  and  observation  and  understanding?” 

While  he  admits  that  audio-visual  aids  are  useful 
in  providing  simple  illustrations— and  are  in  this  sense 
as  useful  as  good  textbooks  or  laboratory  equipment— 
he  fears  an  “unregulated  invasion  of  the  classroom” 
by  these  newer  devices.  “In  the  end  we  will  find  that 
the  film  and  the  radio  and  the  television  have  become 
not  supplementary  as  their  advocates  claimed.  They 
will  have  become  devouring  monsters,”  concludes  Mr. 
Hohn. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
This  Is  Educational  Television.  National  Citizens  Committee 
for  Educational  Television,  Ring  Building,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  I6p. 
Illustrated.  Free.  (Handsome  brochure  carrying  pictures  and 
descriptions  of  outstanding  productions.) 

Instructional  Materials  for  Learning.  Jam  Handy  Organization, 
School  Service  Dept.,  2821  E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  11,  Mich. 
Illustrated.  Free.  (Catalogue.  Divided  by  subfect  areas.) 


•  Adult  Education 


To  bring  adults  up  to  date  on  international  af¬ 
fairs,  Orange  Coast  College  ( Calif. )  provides  a  week¬ 
ly  series  of  evening  discussions.  Total  enrollment 
during  the  last  four  years:  650  adults. 

The  two-hour  class  period  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
One  deals  with  a  survey  of  current  happenings,  while 
the  other  is  devoted  to  a  more  formal  presentation 
of  the  background  of  some  movement,  tension  point, 
or  area.  In  reviewing  happenings  of  the  week,  in¬ 
formality  is  the  keynote.  About  12  or  15  items  of 
significance  are  discussed;  contributions  and  evalua¬ 
tions  from  the  class  are  encouraged. 

•  Films,  filmstrips,  and  slides  are  used,  but,  says  Mr. 
Brown,  “the  use  of  films  can  be  overdone.”  The  give 
and  take  of  public  discussion,  “which  is  neither  feas¬ 
ible  nor  available  in  the  realm  of  public  entertain¬ 
ment,”  remains  one  of  the  biggest  assets  of  the  course. 


Reaction  of  class  members  is  encouraging.  Some 
have  attended  for  years.  When  asked  for  written  sug¬ 
gestions,  one  student  wrote  succinctly:  “Dam  near 
perfect.” 

Public  library’s  greatest  failure  is  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  young  adults,  says  Jean  C.  Roos, 
Cleveland  Public  Library.  Miss  Roos  points  to  the 
fact  that  although  library  registration  of  children 
usually  averages  50%  of  the  juvenile  population,  only 
about  one  in  four  adults  has  a  library  card.  Sug¬ 
gested:  libraries  follow  the  lead  of  churches,  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  banks,  political  parties,  and  “big  business” 
in  providing  special  activities  and  services  for  young 
adult  readers.  Too  few  libraries  are  making  use  of 
unlimited  opportunities  to  hold  their  young  adult 
readers  through  participation  in  community  activities 
in  which  young  people  are  involved,  says  Miss  Roos. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Adult  Education  for  Everybody,  ed.  by  Alan  Q.  Peek,  Robert 
M.  Creaghead,  and  others.  New  York  Adult  Education  Coun¬ 
cil,  104  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  11. 112p.  Single  copy,  paper:  $2.50;  to 
members:  $2.  Quantity  discounts.  (Well-rounded  series  of 
articles  putting  adult  education  in  clear  perspective.) 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


Teeu-age  diets  are  lackiug  in  important  foods, 
according  to  Ercel  Eppright,  Iowa  State  College. 
Speaking  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  in  BufiFalo,  Dr.  Eppright 
pointed  out  nutrition  problems  uncovered  by  a  five- 
year.  state-wide  research  project  she  conducted  in 
Iowa.  The  study  of  the  relationship  between  what 
youngsters  eat  and  their  general  state  of  nutrition 
showed  that  the  children  lacked  sufficient  calcium, 
iron,  and  vitamin  C  in  their  otherwise  ample  and 
healthy  foods. 

Of  the  Iowa  school  children  studied,  the  ones  most 
conspicuous  for  poor  diets  were  teen-age  girls.  Dr. 
Eppright  said.  More  than  half  of  these  had  diets 
which  appeared  to  be  grossly  inadequate. 

“From  the  standpoint  of  public  health,”  she  said, 
“this  is  a  particularly  critical  group,  since  the  well¬ 
being  of  future  generations  hinges  on  their  health.” 
The  fat  girls  studied,  she  added,  had  particularly  poor 
diets. 

Schools  can  foster  good  eating  habits  when 
teachers  cooperate,  believes  Nina  C.  Willson,  Madison 
(Ariz.)  schools.  Mrs.  Willson  meets  with  teachers  of 
grades  4  through  8  before  school  opens.  Briefly  and 
interestingly,  she  lays  before  them  the  nutritional 
aspects  of  the  “Type  A”  lunch  program.  Once  this 
is  accomplished,  Mrs.  Willson  emphasizes  that  serving 
a  Type  A  lunch  and  eating  a  Type  A  are  two  different 
things.  She  then  calls  on  the  teachers  to  help  in  the 
task  of  seeing  that  students  eat  Type  A  lunches. 

During  the  first  two  weeks  of  school,  grades  4 
through  8  have  a  nutritional  unit  in  their  health  classes. 
(In  many  cases  interest  is  so  high  that  this  two-week 
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project  prolongs  itself  into  six  weeks.)  At  the  end 
of  the  two-week  project,  teachers  hold  good-lunch 
contests  in  their  classrooms.  Children  who  have  eaten 
a  Type  A  lunch  draw  tickets  from  a  jar  containing  one 
marked  “Free  Ice  Cream.”  The  child  who  draws  the 
winning  ticket  gets  free  ice  cream  the  next  day  at 
lunch.  Many  rooms  have  100%  participation  in  the 
drawing.  Average  for  last  year:  90%. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Basketball  for  Girls  and  Women,  by  Helen  B.  Lawrence  and 
Grace  I.  Fox.  McGraw-Hill,  330  W.  47nd  St.,  N.Y.  36.  254p. 
Index.  $4.  (Includes  a  complete  history  of  basketball  for 
Rirls  and  women.  Covers  problems  of  management  for  both 
beginning  and  advanced  players.) 

Wonders  of  the  Human  Body,  by  Anthony  Ravielli,  Viking 
Press,  18  E.  48th  St.,  N.Y.  17.  I25p.  illustrated.  $2.50. 
( Accuracy  of  text  and  drawings  checked  by  specialists.  Students 
will  find  this  a  fascinating  reference  for  science,  health,  or 
physical  education  classes.) 

•  School  Plant 


To  safeguard  students  from  fire,  a  unique 
three-way  fire  protection  program  is  now  in  use  in 
East  Providence  (R.  I.)  high  school.  The  new  senior 
high  school  is  the  result  of  collaboration  between  archi¬ 
tects  and  fire  protection  engineers.  In  addition  to  its 
fire-resistive  construction,  it  contains  an  alarm  system 
which  automatically  detects  a  fire,  sounds  an  alarm, 
and  brings  fire  apparatus  to  the  scene— all  in  just  two 
and  one-half  minutes. 

Main  features  of  the  system: 

—Automatic  detection  system. 

—A  group  of  strategically  placed  manual  fire  alarm 
boxes. 

—Direct  tie-in  between  the  school  and  city  alarm 
system. 

—Automatic  sprinkler  system. 

—A  zoning  arrangement  that  divides  the  building 
into  six  zones  for  systematic  handling  of  emergencies, 
plus  an  annunciator  panel  which  designates  the  zone 
in  which  emergency  occurs. 

—A  system  of  indicator  lights  outside  the  building, 
keyed  with  the  annunciator  panel  for  guiding  ap¬ 
proaching  fire  apparatus. 

—A  well-conceived  floor  plan  to  insure  safe  and 
rapid  evacuation  of  the  building. 

Before  bnilding  planning  is  begnn,  three 
basic  principles  should  be  reviewed,  says  the  Indiana 
and  Midwest  Building  Planning  Conference.  The 
three: 

1.  The  whole  child  goes  to  school.  He  goes  to 
school  socially,  emotionally,  physically,  and  mentally. 

2.  The  environment  must  require  the  expenditure 
of  a  minimum  of  bodily  energy  for  mere  adaptation. 

3.  The  educational  spaces  must  be  functional  both 
in  size  and  in  relation  one  to  another,  yet  be  adapt¬ 
able  to  change. 

Indiana  and  Midwest  School  Building  Planning,  Con¬ 
ferences:  Proceedings.  Indiana  U.  Bookstore,  Bloom¬ 
ington.  I23p.  Paper.  $2. 


Sew  Classroom  Material 


Music,  Science  Classes  Will  Enjoy  .  .  .  Music  in 
Motion,  new  technicolor  film.  Shown:  how  scien-  j 
lists  at  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  analyze  sound.  * 
Included:  flame-like  spectro:?raphs  .  .  .  coaxial  and 
microwave  laboratory  .  .  .  broadcast  of  the  Tele¬ 
phone  Hour.  18  min.  Borrow  from  local  telephone 
company. 

Audio-Visual  Materials  for  Teaching  Reading 
.  .  .  comp,  by  Bobert  Leestma  .  .  .  lists  films,  film¬ 
strips,  slides,  flat  pictures,  recordings,  and  special 
devices  commercially  available.  Order  from  Slater’s 
Book  Store,  336  S.  State  St.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

108p.  $1.^  postpaid. 

Problems  to  Delight  Math  Students  .  .  .  ap¬ 
pear  in  Numbers:  Fun  and  Facts,  by  J.  Newton 
friend.  0\’er  60  ingenious  little  problems. 

Answers  to  such  questions  as:  “Who  invented 
zero?’’  “What  are  some  curious  facts  about  9  .  .  . 

37  .  .  .  1089?”  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  597  5th 
Ave.,  N.Y,  17.  208p.  $2.75. 

“First  Books”  for  Classrooms  .  .  .  are  now  avail¬ 
able.  Famous  series  of  books  for  children  has  ] 

been  published  in  paperback  form  at  reduced  ' 

prices.  Many  titles  available.  Write  D.  C.  Heath, 

285  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston  16,  Mass.  . 

Bapid  Development  of  Music  Reading  ...  is  the  ^ 

aim  of  Sing  a  Song  at  Sight,  by  Harry  Robert  t 

Wilson.  Develops  music  reading  ability  through  | 

the  use  of  song  literature.  Chiefly  for  secondary'  5 

schools.  Write  Hall  McCreary  Co.,  434  S.  Wabash  | 

Ave.,  Chicago  5,  Ill.  $1  plus  postage.  | 

For  Assemblies  and  Noon-hour  Showing  ...  j 

Walt  Disney  cartoon  “festivals”  may  be  useful  | 

Films  may  be  rented  in  30-minute  lengths  (three  ^ 

to  a  reel)  or  singly  by  individual  title.  Write  | 

Association  Films,  347  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  i 

Useful  Aid  for  Auto  Shops  ...  is  The  Story  of  l 

Combustion.  Text  and  cartoon  illustrations  ex¬ 
plain  how  the  engine  pumps  in  air  and  fuel  ... 
products  of  combustion  .  .  .  relation  of  cooling 
system  to  sludging  .  .  .  other  important  points. 

Order  booklet  from  Education  Services,  Dept,  of 
Public  Relations,  Chrysler  Corp.,  P,  O.  Box  1919, 
Detroit,  Mich.  Free. 

Emphasis  on  Conserva'hon  ...  is  found  in  The 
Making  of  the  River.  Color  film  traces  physical 
formation  of  the  river  from  its  source  waters  in  the 
forest  to  its  termination  at  the  sea.  Poetic  narra¬ 
tive  .  .  .  rich  musical  background.  Coronet  films, 

6.5  E.  South  Water  St.,  Chicago  1,  Ill.  $110. 

Help  for  High  School  Chairmen  .  .  .  comes 
from  A  Guide  for  Chairmen,  by  Harold  C.  Peter¬ 
son.  Includes:  bow  to  conduct  a  business  meeting 
.  .  .  how  to  introduce  a  guest  speaker  .  .  .  methods 
of  voting.  Order  from  Northwestern  Press,  315 
5th  Ave.,  S.  Minneapolis  15,  Minn.  45p.  Paper.  60c. 

What  to  Do  About  Parents  ...  is  answered  in 
Living  With  Parents,  by  Grace  Sloan  Overton. 

Book  helps  teen-agers  find  answers  to  family  prob¬ 
lems  involving  dating,  choice  of  career,  home¬ 
making.  Broadman  Press,  127  9th  Ave.,  Nash¬ 
ville  3,  Tenn.  $1.50. 
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